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A Half Century of Testimony of Staunch 
Lutheranism in New York City 
or 
The First Fifty Years of History 
of Trinity Lutheran Church 
in New York City 


By W. H. LUECKE 


The present writer’s interest in 
Old Trinity had its beginning long 
before the Lutheran Witness article 
by a recent pastor of this famous 
congregation. First of all, although 
Lutheranism in New York City 
goes back to 1664, when St. Mat- 
thew’s Church (now a member of 
Synod) was founded as America’s 
first Lutheran congregation, never- 
theless Old Trinity holds the dis- 
tinction of being the first Missouri 
Synod church in New York and the 
East. It stood forth as a patent re- 
minder of sound Lutheranism in a 
unionistic age and era. Then, too, 
the history of Old Trinity has 
always fascinated the writer because 
his paternal grandfather was the 
first teacher of Trinity’s parochial 
school. 

I. The Founding 

Like the Saxon Lutherans who in 
1839 immigrated to the banks of 
the Mississippi, so also the Silesian 
Lutherans were much harassed by 


the unionistic practices in the Ger- 
man state church. Like the Saxons 
they sought to solve their troubles 
by emigrating from their homeland 
to America, the new land of free- 
dom in matters of religion and 
conscience. 


Agents were elected who were to 
go ahead to Hamburg to arrange 
for transportation for the group 
and a place in America to settle. 
Very prominent among these agents 
was the master tailor Karl Ben- 
jamin Schultheisz from Festenberg. 
Schultheisz was a true Lutheran, 
well founded in the Scriptures and 
the Lutheran Confessions, a man 
who had experienced the trials of 
persecution because of his faith. 
He eventually led this group of Lu- 
theran emigrants to the New World 
in the summer of 1839 and became 
the leading spirit in the founding 
of Trinity Lutheran Church in New 
York. 
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While many of the group moved 
on to Buffalo, N.Y., Schultheisz 
and the rest decided to remain in 
New York City. Schultheisz set up 
a tailor shop on Pitt Street. They 
soon found other German Luv- 
therans, mostly of Prussia and Ba- 
varia, who had been instructed by 
Pastors J. F. Wucherer and W. 
Loehe and who now joined them 
in divine services in the Langen 
Room {sic}, on the upper floor of a 
two-story building on Houston 
Street, between Norfolk and Essex 
streets. For several years the group 
- was served by transient pastors or 
held their own reading services, be- 
cause all their efforts to secure a 
permanent pastor by call had failed. 

One pastor who served them for 
a time at the very beginning in 
1839 proved a sad disappointment. 
In 1840, we are told he became a 
Papstknecht. However, not a 
single member followed Pastor M. 
Oertel into the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Another name which appears 
quite often in the entries of official 
acts was that of Pastor L. F. E. 
Krause. Krause, who led the mi- 
grating Lutherans to Buffalo, seems 
to have made frequent trips back to 
Germany —so also in 1841 — and 
always via New York, where his 
services were requested for bap- 
tisms, weddings, and other official 
acts. 

One naturally asks, Were there 
no other Lutheran congregations in 
New York City at that time? Yes, 
there were two, St. Matthew’s and 
St. Mark’s. However, as charter 


member Matthew Meier and long- 
time officer Joachim Birkner both 
relate, these Lutherans could not 
unite with either congregation be- 
cause of conscience scruples. These 
congregations were unionistic in doc- 
trine and practice. In their services 
Reformed and Lutherans took 
Communion at the same table. They 
had given up Communion announce- 
ment and the practice of Church 
discipline according to Matthew 18. 
The Lutheran order of service had 
been discarded. and a unionistic 
hymnbook had been substituted. 


Il. The Coming of Brohm 


In contrast there was in the hearts 
of the early pioneers of true Lu- 
theranism in New York a burning 
desire for an orthodox congregation 
with a pastor of its own. So, in 
the autumn of 1842 they wrote to 
Pastor J. A. A. Grabau in Buffalo 
for help. and counsel in their spirit- 
ual need. Grabau’s Buffalo congre- 
gation was considered an afhliated 
congregation, probably because they 
still knew so many members of that 
congregation. In fact, the call 
which brought their first pastor be- 
gan: “The Evangelical Lutheran 
congregation in New York, which 
until now has existed as a part of 
this larger congregation” (Grabau’s 
in Buffalo)... . 

In reply to their request Pastor 
Grabau stated that in Missouri 


‘there was one of the Stephan im- 


migrants, a candidate of theology 
and professor at Altenburg, by the 
name of Theodore Brohm, who ~ 
might be available. The hopeful 
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congregation wrote Brohm at once 
and received the answer that if they 
sent him a regular call, he would 
be inclined to accept it. On receipt 
of this glad news the infant con- 
gtegation, consisting of only nine 
poor laborers (arme Handwerker), 
who in those days received wages of 
only $6 to $8 per week, in the 
name of God dared to issue a call 
to Pastor Brohm. No fixed salary 
was mentioned in the call, but the 
members promised “Sunday offer- 
ings, as well as living quarters in 
the hall of the church (the “Lange 
Room” was above) and free board 
at the homes of the brothers Schult- 
heisz and Pohle.” 

The names of the men who 
signed the call were: elders, Carl 
Schultheisz and Friederich Pohle, 
Adam Jungwirth, Gottfried Kujack, 
John Wirth, Heinrich Meier, Jo- 
hann Groszhoff, Johann Burmann, 
Christian Grosegner, Wilhelm 
Haese, and Johann Unverdorben. 
Perhaps it was a shock to Pastor 
Brohm when he arrived in New 
York later to learn that these men 
belonged not to the church council 
but were merely voting members of 
the congregation. 

The call for Brohm left Buffalo 
on November 17, 1842, but was 
missent by the Post Office Depart- 
ment to St.Louis, France, instead 
of Missouri. Since it could not be 
delivered to the addressee in France, 
it was returned to Buffalo. Finally 
on February 17, 1843, Grabau sent 
it on its proper way to St. Louis, 
Mo.; Brohm received the call in 
Altenburg in March 12, 1843. The 


cost of sending the letter from 
Buffalo to St.Louis was 25 cents, 
a rather high postal rate in those 
days. In the meanwhile Brohm 
waited mit Schmertzen [sic], for 
the call to arrive, just as the con- 
gregation waited with hope for the 
acceptanice. : 

However, eventually the letter of 
acceptance arrived in New York 
with an accompanying note that 
before leaving St. Louis, Pastor 
Brohm expected to enter the estate 
of matrimony with a widow, Frau 
von Wurmb, who had three children 
(aged 10 to 15). What a shock 
this must have been to the nine 
brave men who constituted the vot- 
ing body of the small congregation! 

Pastor Brohm set out at once 
after his marriage for New York 
City. He stopped in Buffalo to seek 
Pastor Grabau’s counsel on the way. 
Meanwhile the members of Trinity 
looked for a parsonage and found 
one on Rivington Street. May 30 
the Brohm family moved in. 

On June 2 the first Gemeinde 
Versammlung was held with the 
new pastor. On Pentecost Sunday, 
June 4, 1843, Pastor Brohm 
preached his initial sermon (An- 
trittspredigt) in the home of the 
baker Frederick Pohle on Second 
Street, where services were being 
held at the time. This day is gen- 
erally accepted as the birthdate of 
the congregation. 

Soon the work of the energetic 
new pastor began to show results. 
A large basement room at the corner 
of Essex and Stanton streets, which 
St. Matthew’s Church was renting 
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as a Sunday school room and used 
until 10:30 A.M. on Sundays, be- 
came available to Pastor Brohm’s 
growing flock for its Sunday ser- 
vices. When on May 1, 1844, Saint 
Matthew’s gave up the lease of this 
room, new quarters were secured at 
127 Columbia Street, where the liv- 
ing room and adjoining bedroom 
were used. 


During the summer following his 
arrival in New York, Pastor Brohm 
was prevailed upon to begin a 
parochial school. At first, June 13 
to August 1, the school was con- 
ducted in Pastor Brohm’s home. 
However, the school grew and in 
August it was moved to Stanton 
Street. The tuition at this time was 
12% cents per week per pupil. On 
August 20 Pastor Brohm presented 
his first class of four confirmands. 


We read that “from month to 
month the congregation grew.” Ap- 
parently many were encouraged to 
migrate to America at this time be- 
cause of the unionism in the Prus- 
sian church. Among the immigrants, 
October 1843, was Augydt Dohr- 
mann, who was later to be a leader of 
the: ‘sutherans at College Point, 
Nig aah 


III. The Split over Grabau 


However, smooth sailing was soon 
to end for the courageous flock 
and its busy shepherd. It came to 
an end with the arrival of Pastor 
Grabau’s Hirtenbrief from Buffalo. 
Saxon pastors, including Brohm, 
opposed the hierarchical tendencies 
of Grabau. Brohm publicly read a 


statement wich the congregation — 
officially approved. Nevertheless, — 
the small flock was split by the | 
events. Some tried to defend Gra- | 
bau and claimed that the Formula | 
of Concord contained false doctrine | 
regarding freedom of the will and — 
regeneration. Others wanted to be- — 
come “Crusaders” and defended — 
Brohm’s propositions. | Unfortu- — 
nately for the congregation many — 
of Grabau’s supporters were the 
better-situated members. They te- 
fused to listen to Brohm’s teachings 
or the pleadings of the members; 
and when the congregation took dis- 
ciplinary action (Kirchenzucht), they 
left Trinity and joined a sect called 
Neo-Israelites. This sect, “wearing 
long beards,” had carried on street 
preaching at the foot of Houstél” 
Street, where its audiences made’) ~ 
mostly of Bummler und Neugic- 


rige from the docks. Another 
group which left Trinity formed ™ 
countercongregation, led by a 


certain Pastor C. Ehrenstroem. This 
latter movement was short-lived; for 
Ehrenstroem soon left with many of 
his members to seek gold in Cal. 
fornia. 


Once the Grabau trouble had 
died down, the congregation settled 
down to a peaceful and happy 
growth under the splendid and able 
leadership of Pastor Brohm. Trinity 
grew so fast that in May 1844 new 
quarters had to be secured on the 
first floor of 127 Columbia Street, 
consisting of a “front room and ar 
adjoining bedroom, between whict: 
the wall had been removed.” Another 
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adjoining room was used by the 
sexton. | 

The interior of the chapel was 
furnished with simple benches with- 
out back rests. The lectern and 
pulpit likewise were simple and un- 
adorned. No organ or melodeon 

was owned by the congregation, but 
one of the members served as song 
leader (Vorsaenger). They ran into 
a slight problem with their hymns 
because of the difficulty of co-ordi- 
nating the Bavarian and Silesian 
dialects. But, we are told, the mem- 
bers sang lustily (mit Inbrunst) . 

Soon these new quarters were in- 
adequate. The chapel often was 
overcrowded, especially on the great 
festivals. Hence a building fund 
was set up. By November 1847 it 
contained $150; by December 1849 

+e was $437 in this fund. 

che year 1847 was the birthyear 
of the Missouri Synod. Although 
astor Brohm was prevented by the 
creat distance and the poverty of 
his fock-from attending the conven- 
tion, he was able to have his con- 
gregation accepted into member- 
ship of Synod in 1848. In 1850 
P’stor Brohm became Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Eastern District of the 
Missouri Synod. 

At the meeting of the voting body 
on December 3, 1849, the congrega- 
tion was formally organized, a con- 
stitution was adopted, the name 
“Evangelische-Lutherische Dreieinig- 
keits-Gemeinde U.A.C. in der 
Stadt New York” was agreed upon, 
and a decision passed to seek in- 
corporation under the laws of the 
state of New York. 


IV. The New Building 


On February 3, 1850, a meeting 
was held to survey the possibility 
of building a new church. The de- 


cision, after some earnest considera- 
tion, was in favor of such a project. 


A committee was chosen to find a 
suitable location for a new church 
building. 

In a few days the committee was 
ready to report favorably on a site 
at the corner of Ninth Street and 
Avenue C. It was a plot about 25 
by 100 feet at the price of $1,500. 
The congregation found all these 
conditions acceptable, especially the 
fact that the seller was willing to 
take a mortgage for the entire 
amount of the sale, thus permitting 
the congregation to use its building 
fund of $1,000 for the erection of 
the building on the site. 

_ This building fund included the 


sum of $350 which had been te- 


ceived as a result of an appeal of 
Pastor Brohm in Der Lutheraner — 
an early example of church ex- 
tension work in the infant Missouri 
Synod. Another $300 had been 
collecte.. “2m the members on the 
evening of the congregational meet- 
ing in which they had vote. the 
erection of the new building. Thus 
the conregation needed to borrow 
only $1,300 more to erect the much- 
desired new church. 

Because most of the members 
were poor laboring men, it seemed 
impossible to secure credit for the 
loan. Therefore three members, 
August Dohrmann, Ernest Krieg, 
and J. H. Bergmann, offered to act 
as the building committee and to 
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underwrite the loan. It was agreed 
that the congregation would pay 
them rent until the loan was paid 
off. In September 1861 the debt for 
the loan was paid off, the building 
committee dissolved, and the build- 
ing was turned over to the congre- 
gation. 

Thus Trinity’s first real church 
building was completed by April 
1850. Formal dedication took place 
on May 5, 1850. It was not a large 
church — the dimensions were only 
25 by 60 feet. On the first floor 
four apartments were provided, 
which were rented to members of 
the church. In the rear of the lot 
a small building, about 20 by 20 
feet was erected to serve as the 
parochial school. The total cost of 
construction and lot was $4,623.55. 

This was the new Trinity Church. 
The walls were unplastered, the 
benches unpainted, and the altar 
and pulpit very simple; but at the 
dedication, as Heinrich Meier put 
it, “joy was to be read on all faces. 
No one could have been more 
pleased if he had moved into a 
marble palace.” 

At the first meeting after the 
dedication, plans were considered 
for reducing the debt of the congre- 
gation. The entire membership of 
the congregation was divided into 
districts of eight to ten people, 
among whom a box (Kasse) was 


circulated, so that each one might - 


put in his “mite” willingly, freely, 
and secretly. It was to be a sort of 
“penny bank,” they said. This plan 
worked well. By June 1857 they 
had paid off $800 of the debt, 


which now stood at $2,400. By 
September 1861, as stated above, 
the whole debt was liquidated, and 
the title was turned over to the 
trustees of Trinity. 

The new church meant new life 
for the congregation. At the be- 
gining of 1851 Trinity received a 
new organ from friends in Dresden. 
The freight cost of $100 was joy- 
fully borne by the voters. This 
organ was small, having only four 
stops. Later on it was traded in 
for a larger instrument. The arrival 
of this organ brought an improve- 
ment in the hymn singing of the 
congregation and shortly after led to 
the formation of a church choir 
which added much beauty to the 
services. Another sign of renewed 
vigor in the life of Trinity was the 
formation at this time of a young 
people’s society. 


V. Trinity Parochial School 


As the congregation grew, with 
its possession of the new church 
building, so also the school. The 
work of a pious widow, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Damm, played a large part in 
the growth. In her apartment on 
the lower floor of the church she had 
opened a Kleinkinderschule for the 
small children of the congregation. 
Such success had come to the school 
that before long a_ neighboring 
apartment had to be used as school- 
rooms, for besides Mrs. Damm’s 
class the school already had two 
upper grades, taught by Pastor 
Brohm. 

It stands to reason that before 
long Pastor Brohm needed help in 


ee 
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the school. This help came in the 
person of a young man, Christian 
Luecke, who was hired as Pastor 
Brohm’s assistant in the school for 
the salary of $5 per week.* 

In the year 1855 Teacher H. W. 
Knothe of Trinity School was re- 
ceived into membership of Synod. 


Theo. Brohm 


He later served many years in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. He was followed in 
1858 by Teachers B. Feiertag (later 
in Baltimore) and W. Matuschka, 
when a third class was added to the 
school. Teacher Matuschka later 
entered the parish ministry. 


VI. Still Wider Service 


In the summer of 1853 some of 
the members of Trinity moved to 
Strattonport (now College Point), 
Long Island. Here they founded a 
daughter congregation. Thus Trin- 
ity also had begun home mission 


*Teacher Christian Luecke had completed 
his studies at the Practical Seminary in Fort 
Wayne in 1854, Later he served congregations 
in Sheboygan, Wis., Troy, Ill., and Chicago, 
Ill, He was the father of Martin Luecke, 
president of the Fort Wayne Concordia for 
many years, and grandfather of the present 
writer. 


work. For the College Point con- 
gregation remained afhliated with 
Trinity for a number of years until 
it became strong enough to be or- 
ganized as a sepatate congregation 
and to call a pastor of its own. 


An interesting business trans- 
action of Trinity Congregation, was 
the purchase, beginning in 1854, of 
lots in the Lutheran Cemetery which 
were then sold to members for the 
last resting places of their beloved. 
So popular was the idea of having 


a special plot for Trinity people 


that several other purchases of lots 
were made in the following years. 

Another event which showed 
Trinity’s interest in the work of the 
church at large was its participation 
in the founding of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Missouri Synod. Im- 
portant, indeed, was the election of 
Mr. J. Bergmann as the first treas- 
urer. He was at the time a leading 
member of Trinity and a member 
of the building committee which had 
underwritten the building project. 


VII. The Call of Foehlinger 


Thus Trinity had grown under 
God’s blessing and the able leader- 
ship of its faithful Pastor Brohm. 
However, Brohm’s ability soon was 
recognized in other parts of Synod, 
and he was desired for larger fields 
of activity. In September 1858 
he received a call from Holy 
Cross Church in St. Louis, Mo. Be- 
cause this pastorate brought with it 
the duty of the spiritual care of 
souls of the seminary students in 
St. Louis, Pastor Brohm felt in duty 
bound to leave New York for this 
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famous charge. This loss was a 
severe one to Trinity, whose mem- 
bers had known no other pastor, 
and Pastor Brohm had not only 
been an energetic but also an able 
and a faithful pastor. 

The congregation, upon the ad- 
vice of Pastor Brohm, extended a 
call to Rev. F. W. Foehlinger of 
Lancaster, Ohio. This call was ac- 
cepted, and Pastor Foehlinger was 
installed on the Third Sunday in 
Advent 1858. Pastor Foehlinger 
proved himself a beloved and able 
successor to Pastor Brohm. 


However, already in 1862 Pastor 
Foehlinger received a call to Zion 
Church, Boston. This call presented 
a serious and unusual problem for 
both pastor and congregation. 
A member of Zion Church in 
Boston by the name of Karl Rothe, 
was a great admirer of the Missouri 
Synod, desired very much that the 
Boston congregation be established 
upon a healthy doctrinal basis. He 
was in correspondence with some of 
the members of Trinity, who highly 
praised Rev. Foehlinger in their 
letters. He therefore urged that 
Pastor Foehlinger be called to Zion 
Church. 


The quandary of the New York 
congregation was great indeed. 
They certainly did not want to lose 
their faithful and beloved pastor. 
On the other hand they also saw the 
great opportunity for the Missouri 
Synod to gain a foothold in the 
New England States if their pastor 
accepted this call. After careful 
and long consideration it was de- 


cided to send Pastor Foehlinger and 
Joachim Birkner to Boston to 
assist and to advise the church there. 
The result of this visit was that 
Zion Church now called Pastor 
C. J. Otto Hanser of Carondelet, 
Mo. However, Pastor Hanser did 
not accept the call; Zion Church 
again called upon Pastor Foehlinger — 
for aid. Another call was sent to 
Pastor Hanser. This time he ac- 
cepted the call, and thus the prob- 
lems of both congregations found a 
happy solution. During the ab- 
sence of Pastor Foehlinger from 
New York to advise the Boston 
congregation, reading services were 
held in Trinity. 


VIII. The New Church on 

Ninth Street and Avenue B 

Shortly after Pastor Foehlinger 
had brought the matter in Boston to 
a successful conclusion, the congre- 
gation expressed a desire for a larger 
church. The old church was crowded 
every Sunday for regular services 
and entirely too small on the great 
festivals. Besides this there was the 
problem of the school. It, too, was 
too small; its rooms were inadequate 
and unsanitary; and the neighbor- 
hood had taken a decided turn for 


the worse. 


Of course, the main problem was 
the lack of money. The congrega- 
tion did not consist of wealthy 
people but mainly of “day laborers,” 
whose wages were not much higher 
than the eight dollars per week in 
the days of Pastor Brohm. Besides, 
as the dates indicate, the Civil War 
was raging at this time. War con- 
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ditions did not encourage such a 
building project. 

However, because many former 
members, who had moved to other 
parts of our country, well knew the 
needs of Trinity, and because 
throughout Synod the importance 
of a well-organized and well-foun- 
ded church in New York, this great 
portal of our country, was recog- 
nized, it was decided to make a 
Synodical appeal for financial assis- 
tance. This appeal was seconded by 
President F. C. D. Wyneken in 
Der Lutheraner of April 16, 1863. 

Trinity did not entertain vain 
hopes. Money soon began to pour 
in from all over. These contribu- 
tions finally amounted to $6,000 — 
a fine example of church extension 
work long ago. 

Now an earnest study was made. 
Should the congregation rent, buy, 
or build a church? Another prob- 
lem earnestly considered was 
whether it ought to relocate in 
another part of the city. The latter 
problem was soon solved, because 
the homes of most of the members 
were in the vicinity of the old 
church. 

Unexpectedly God sent a solu- 
tion to the problem. At 139 Avenue 
B (at Ninth Street) a Methodist 
congregation, which was relocating, 
offered its church for sale. Trinity 
at once seized this opportunity, and 
the trustees (F. Duenkel, M. Maier, 
H. Hartwig, M. Wilkens, and 
W. Grosinger) purchased this build- 
ing and the attached parsonage for 
$17,500 on October 5, 1863. 

A real effort was made to pay for 


the church. Besides the $6,000 re- 
sulting from the Synodwide appeal, 
$3,000 was collected from the mem- 
bers of the congregation, and 
another $3,300 was realized from 
the sale of the old church property. 
It was aslo unanimously decided at 
the voters’ meeting that everybody 
should increase his contribution and 
thus assist in meeting the added ex- 
penses and the payments on the 
mortgage. 

Eagerly the congregation looked 
forward to November 26, 1863, 
dedication Sunday. Pastor Brohm 
was invited from St. Louis to preach 
the sermon of dedication. The 
young people had decorated the 
church beautifully. A reception after 
the service in the schoolrooms below 
the church was planned by the 
ladies’ aid. All in all, a great day 
was being prepared for Trinity. 

However, things did not work out 
according to plans, and Trinity had 
to overcome one more problem. 
Some discontented members of the 
Methodist congregation, which for- 
metly owned the building, secured 
an injunction against the sale of the 
building to the Lutheran congrega- 
tion. When the members of Trinity 
Congregation arrived for the dedica- 
tion service, the church doors were 
locked. Nonplused, they marched 
back to the old church, where Pastor 
Brohm delivered a mighty and com- 
forting sermon. 

During the ensuing week the in- 
junction was removed and the dedi- 
cation was rescheduled for the next 
Sunday — the Second Sunday in 
Advent, December 10. It was 
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hoped that District President Keyl 
of Baltimore might be able to come 
to deliver the sermon on this oc- 
casion. However, this proved im- 
possible. Therefore the happy con- 
gregation assembled in its new 
church to hear Pastor Foehlinger in 
the morning service, and Pastor M. 
Tirmenstein of Port Richmond, 
Staten Island, N. Y., in the after- 
noon service, and Pastor C. J. 
Weisel of St. John’s Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., in the evening service. 
This was, indeed, a happy day for the 
members of Trinity Congregation. 


‘The acquisition of the new 
church building brought new vigor 
into the congregational life. How- 
ever, the problems connected with 
the purchase of the new building 
and the increased activity in con- 
gregational life took their toll on 
the health of faithful Pastor Foehl- 
inger. So it was decided to secure 
help for him. September 1865 
Pastor Traugott Koerner was called 
as assistant to Pastor Foehlinger. 
This arrangement did not last long, 
for in June 1866 Pastor Koerner re- 
ceived a call from the congregation 
in the Harlem section of the city. 
Pastor Foehlinger’s health having 
improved again, the congregation 
granted Pastor Koerner a peaceful 
dismissal to his new charge. 


The new church building also 
provided, after some minor renova- 
tions, three fine schoolrooms for the 
parochial school. Although it be- 
came necessary to organize a Sun- 
day school in September 1864 since 
some members lived at quite a dis- 
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tance from the church, the congre- 
gation was definitely committed to 
its parochial school. 
September 1865 brought a severe 
blow to the school when the faithful 
and able teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Damm, who for thirteen years had 
been the teacher of the beginner 
class, was called to her eternal home. 
Her tireless and able teaching had 
drawn many pupils to the school. 
In fact, people who knew her and 
her work attributed to her able be- 


ginnings the size of the two upper 
classes of the school. Although in | 


her will she left $1,200 to the con- 


gregation, of which sum $1,000 was 


applied to debt 


reduction for 


Trinity School, the loss of this con-— 


secrated woman was irreparable. It 
marks the beginning of the real de- 


cline of the parochial school at | 
Trinity, which was already strug- 


gling against the 
neighborhood that had caused so 
many members to move to other 
parts of the city. Thus despite the 
deep interest of the congregation in 
the preservation of its school, the 
latter soon had to be limited to two 
classes. It seems never to have re- 
covered from this blow. 


Pastor Foehlinger’s seemingly 
complete recovery of health proved 
to be only temporary. With the 
added work and the everincreasing 
problems of the school, his health 
soon began to fail again. When 
doctors insisted that he needed a 
complete and prolonged rest, he re: 
signed in 1872 after fourteen years 
of faithful and consecrated service. 


deteriorating - 
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With much reluctance the congre- 


gation accepted his resignation. 


The resignation of Pastor Foehl- 
inger marks the end of a significant 
period of Trinity’s history. Pastor 
Brohm had laid a solid foundation, 
upon which Pastor Foehlinger had 
built the superstructure. Not only 
had Pastor Foehlinger led Trinity in 
the acquisition of the new church 
with its larger quarters, but he had 
also guided Trinity in the revision 
of its constitution of 1869. 

Some interesting details of this 
1869 Kirchenordung might be men- 


tioned here. 

1. The official name of the congregation 
was: Deutsche Evengelisch-Lutherische Drei- 
einigkeits-Gemeinde Ungeaenderter Augs- 
burgischer Confession in der Stadt New 
York. 

2. Only Lutheran hymns and liturgy were 
permitted in services. 

3. All services (hymns, prayers, sermons) 
must be in German. Services in other lan- 
guages might be held by guests at certain 
fixed (not regular) services, if requests for 
such services are approved by the congre- 
gation. 

4. A budget must be presented and 
approved at the annual meeting. 

5. The pastor and the congregation 
shall always belong to an Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod, which believes correctly and 
which holds true to the Confessions. (No 
mention of the Missouri Synod anywhere.) 


Trinity 
Lutheran 
Church, 
New York 
City 


6. The election of trustees should be 
governed by the rules established by the 
State of New York. 


IX. Pastor Friedrich Koenig 


After the resignation of Pastor 
Foehlinger the congregation at once 
set about the task of securing a 
successor. He was found when 
Pastor Friedrich Koenig of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, accepted the call and 
was installed as Trinity’s third 
pastor in October 1872. 

With the illness of Pastor Foehl- 
inger and the decline of the school 
there had set in a decline of the 
congregation as However, 
Pastor Koenig’s arrival again 
marked an upswing. The school, on 
the other hand, remained ein wahres 
Schmerzenskind for the congrega- 
tion. Various plans were evolved 
to build it up again. One of these 
was to turn it over to the teachers 
to operate as a private venture; but 
that plan proved unsuccessful, and 
soon it again fell back on the con- 
gtegation as a parochial school. 

In April 1874 teacher G. Karutz 
of Buffalo, N. Y., was called. He 
stayed until April 1886. This was a 


well. 
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healthy contrast to the constant 
change in personnel in the days be- 
fore. Under Teacher Karutz there 
was some improvement. The enroll- 
ment increased to 110 children. 


The year 1876 plainly showed the 
vigor of Pastor Koenig. The con- 
gregation had been suffering from 
complacency, but now a special 
effort was put forth to pay off the 
mortgage on the church. In a short 
time $1,500 was paid off. However, 
instead of continuing the effort until 
the congregation was completely 
debt free, Trinity soon relinquished 
its effort and lapsed back into com- 
placency. 


In 1883 it was decided to reno- 
vate the church and the parsonage. 
For twenty years the congregation 
had been using the property. Dur- 
ing these years only the most neces- 
saty repairs had been made, and 
now it was plain that more extensive 
work had to be done. One of the 
definite and extensive changes was 
the construction of a direct connec- 
tion between the parsonage and the 
church. The cost of the entire 
project was $3,000. 


The same year marked the dedi- 
cation of the new Concordia Semi- 
naty building in St. Louis, Mo. In 
the new seminary the rooms were 
dedicated to the various men who 
had contributed greatly to the 
founding and the growth of Synod. 
Trinity Congregation ' showed its 
high regard and deep appreciation 
for its first pastor by furnishing the 
furniture and a picture for the 
Theodore Brohm Room. Thus it 


established a fine memorial to its 
first pastor. 


In 1883 the young men’s society 
was revived. Twice previously such 
a group had been started, but both 
times the organization proved to be 
short-lived. However the 1883 
attempt proved more lasting. At 
this time there existed also a young 
ladies’ society and a young people’s 
society, the latter for the newly con- 
firmed. The ladies’ aid society could 
look back upon 40 years of service 


and fellowship. 


With the completion of the 
church renovation it became evident 
that the congregation could well 
undertake further improvements. 
Therefore, in 1884 a complete re- 
building of the church organ was 
carried out. Because of the large 
debt of the congregation dating 
since the purchase of the new 
church, the organ had neither been 
reconditioned nor enlarged to be 
adequate for the size of the new 
church. As time went on, everyone 
realized that a much larger and 
more powerful organ was desirable, 
especially on the great festivals of 
the church year when the church 
was crowded. The sum of $875 was 
expended on the rebuilding project. 
This money was contributed in free- 
will offerings by the members and 
by special contributions by the 


‘various church societies. 


Thanks to the earnest work of 
pastor and teachers the parochial 
school had picked up somewhat. In 
the fall of 1886 Teacher J. P. Mei- 
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bohm was added to the staff. How- 
ever, Teacher Meibohm did not stay 
long. In 1882 he accepted a call 
to Baltimore, Md. After he had 
left, the school was continued by 


Miss Lulu Birkner and later by © 


Teacher Kutscher. 


The work within the congrega- 
tion and the synodical positions he 
was asked to fill, and furthermore 
his advancing age, made it evident 
that Pastor Koenig needed some 
assistance. Therefore, in the sum- 
mer of 1885 Candidate of Theology 
George Koenig came as assistant 
pastor. He served Trinity for only 
one year, after which he moved to 
a church in South Brooklyn. But 
Pastor Koenig evidently needed 
assistance. He had not fallen ill, 
but his strength was rapidly giving 
out. The congregation sought to 
supply the much-needed help by en- 
gaging Prof. Henry Feth of the 
“college” in Hawthorne in the 
spring of 1890 as preaching assis- 
tant. 

In that same year, 1890, Pastor 
Koenig received the call as chaplain 
of the Lutheran Altenheim and 
Hospital in Brooklyn. He pointed 
out that, if he accepted this call, 
the congregation could call a 
younger and physically stronger 
man to replace him, but the congre- 
gation refused to release him. In- 
stead, it countered with a proposal 
to call a full-time assistant pastor. 
With this proposal Pastor Koenig 
agreed. Soon the position of assist- 
ant pastor was filled by the calling 
of Candidate of Theology Otto 


Graesser, who was installed in Sep- 
tember 1891. 


Yet God’s plans are often dif- 
ferent from man’s. Pastor Koenig’s 
health and strength continued to 
wane. He did have the pleasure of 
witnessing the beginning of the con- 
gregation in Astoria, N. Y., which 
could truly be called a daughter 
congregation because so many of its 
members came from Trinity. How- 


ever, within a year Trinity Congre- 


gation stood in sorrow at his bier. 
On November 16, 1892, despite the 
pleadings of his loved ones to rest, 
Pastor Koenig preached the sermon 
at the regular Sunday service; and 
the next day the Lord called him to 
his eternal rest. 


This ended another era of the 
history of Trinity. In the meet- 
ings which followed after Pastor 
Koenig’s death, a number of solu- 
tions for Trinity’s problems — par- 
ticularly the serious one of the 
changing neighborhood — were pro- 
posed. However, instead of the 
much-feared split-up, the congrega- 
tion decided to continue at its old 
location and called Pastor Graesser 
as successor to Pastor Koenig. 


This concluded the first 50 years 
of the history of Old Trinity 
Church, the cradle of the Missouri 
Synod Lutheranism in New York 
City. Much more has been written 
about the older St. Matthew’s 
Church, which today is also a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Synod. But 
Trinity was once the pillar of 
staunch Lutheranism in the city of 


confused beliefs. Although other 
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churches have dissolved because of 
population shifts, and still others, 
like St. Matthew’s, have moved 
several times to follow their mem- 
bers, Old Trinity still stands on 
Ninth Street. It is hoped that as 
the cycle of population shift turns, 
Trinity will have a new lease on life 
in the days to come. 
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Where Is the Luther Painting? 


Back in 1932 Synod was prepar- 
ing a “Lutheran Exhibit” for the 
“Century of Progress” in Chicago. 
Mr. L. W. B. Taenzer, the local Lu- 
theran artist, who prepared many of 
the symbols for the present seminary 
buildings, was engaged to prepare 
several paintings and dioramas for 
the background of the exhibit. Un- 
doubtedly, some of the alumni re- 
member this synodical exhibit. After 
the materials were dismantled in 
Chicago, the Concordia Historical 
Institute utilized some of the paint- 
ings in classroom C at the seminary. 

Four of the large paintings, de- 
picting the work of the church in 
the four corners of the globe, were 
retained by the Institute, and en- 
hance the exhibits from time to time. 


According to Mr. Taenzer, how- 
ever, the Chicago display also in- 
cluded a life-size painting of Luther, 
standing on two hemispheres. In 
addition, there were five smaller 
dioramas with approximately an 18- 
inch depth. The first was entitled 
“The Ascending Christ”; the second, 
“Christ Blessing Little Children”; 
the third, “The Good Samaritan”; 
the fourth, “The Crucifixion”; and 
the fifth, “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” 


These latter items no longer seem 
to be extant. If any of our alumni 
recall these materials, or can shed 
further light on their existence, 
please contact the Director, Con- 
cordia Historical Institute. A p 


A Researcher’s Comment 


“T want to thank you very much 
for all the help you gave me when 
I was looking over the mass of .. . 
material last Monday. Being a be- 
ginner at primary research, I appre- 
ciate all the more that you made 
everything very easy. Your facilities 


are certainly very impressive, and 
I was quite surprised by the easy 
accessibility of your setup in organi- 
zation of material. I realized that 


I only scratched the surface of what ~ 


2”? 
- 


A.R.S. 


you have available . . . 


i 
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Intersynodical Synodical Conference Interaction 
and Influence Among Welfare and Educational Institutions 
By JOHN GOLISCH, B.D. 


One hundred and eighteen institu- 
tions were sutveyed in May 1958 by 
the author.* Thirty-nine of these are 
educational institutions. Seventy-five 
are health and welfare societies and 
institutions. Four provide care and 
schooling for handicapped people. 
All of these are supported wholly or 
in part by one or more of the four 
Lutheran synods comprising the Syn- 
odical Conference — The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod (The 
Norwegian Synod), the Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
the Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other 
States. 

The survey was accomplished by 
means of a questionnaire directed to 


~ the administrators of the institutions. 


What we wanted to know was: Are 
members of the synods interacting 
at the institutions? If so, how much? 
And how well? 

The response was very good. Sev- 
enty administrators replied. This 
was 60 per cent of the total. While 
this is far from complete, it does 
mean that over half of these institu- 
tions have been surveyed. The ad- 
ministrators are to be complimented 
for their outstanding co-operation. 


The accompanying table presents 
a summary of the replies. We shall 


* All the educational and health and wel- 
fare institutions and agencies are listed on 

ges 76—81, 185, 198, 203—207, and 212 
to 214 (A to D) of The Lutheran Annual 
1959. 


attempt to point out some of the 
most noteworthy and draw some con- 
clusions from the study. 


Beaver Dam Outstanding Among 
Lutheran Hospitals 


Of the nine hospitals which re- 
sponded, only three noted any inter- 
action; only one of these (in Beaver 
Dam, Wis.) , an appreciable amount. 
This one, however, does involve 
many people from two of the synods 
(Missouri and Wisconsin) at all 
levels and is certainly noteworthy in 
the area investigated by our survey. 


Small Minority Synods Not 
Represented on Governing Boards 


In only one instance among the 
welfare group and in no case among 
the high schools was a small minority 
synod contingent supporting the in- 
stitution also represented on the gov- 
erning board. Wherever the minor- 
ity was a large minority, it was 
adequately represented. An obvious 
observation is that whatever the rea- 
sons may be for nonrepresentation on 
the part of the small minority synods 
on the governing boards, intersynod- 


ical respect and good will can hardly 
be furthered by it. 


Welfare Co-operation High 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota 


Five welfare agencies noted a high 
degree of co-operation. All of these 
ate located in Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota. Each state has a child welfare 
agency that embraces the Synodical 
Conference congregations of its en- 
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tire state. These two in themselves 
represent not only a high degree of 


co-operation and interaction, but the - 


involvement of many individuals, 
congregations, and all four synods. 
They are outstanding examples of 
local and area positive answers to the 
questions posed in this survey. The 
remaining institutions are much 
smaller in scope — are local — but in 
their very specific service areas and 
narrowly defined locale possibly reg- 
ister even closer and more intimate 
contacts. Another point to be noted 
is the largeness in numbers of this 
grouping compared with the other 
categories. 


Special Schools Show Interaction 


Three of the four special schools 
for the Deaf or mentally retarded 
showed interaction —one major in 
proportions and two (the schools for 
the Deaf) minor. Three of these 
schools, it must be remembered, are 
located in by far predominantly Mis- 
souri Synod areas. It is, therefore, 
noteworthy that some interaction, at 
least, does exist at them. 


Bethesda Interaction Very High 


The major interacting institution 
among the special schools is Bethesda 
Lutheran Home in Watertown, Wis. 
This institution is unique among 
those surveyed in its national scope 
of service and support throughout 
all the synods of the Synodical Con- 
ference. All four synods are rep- 
resented in approximate proportion 
to national size among the patients, 
in the association membership, and 
on the governing board. Actually 
each of the three smaller synods has 


a somewhat larger proportionate rep- 
resentation than the Missouri Synod, 
but in general it approximates the 
Synodical Conference constituency. 
Three synods are represented on the 
professional staff (with a Norwegian 
Synod man in the key position of 
chaplain and educational director) 
and two on the nonprofessional staff. 
When one takes into account the 
comparatively large size of the insti- 
tution, its staff, board, auxiliaries, 
and its nationwide scope, and adds 
to that the somewhat stronger pro- 
portionate participation of the three 
smaller synods and its strategic loca- 
tion in the heart of the area where 
most intersynodical interaction takes 
place, Bethesda Lutheran Home 
must be regarded as one of the larg- 
est centers, if not the largest, of in- 
tersynodical relations measured by 
this survey. 


Racine Outstanding Among 
‘Lutheran Highs 


Half of the Lutheran high schools 
responding showed some interaction 
among the student body. However, 
at only one school can it be termed 
considerable. This school, however, is 
indeed noteworthy. Lutheran High 
School of Racine, Wis., was the out- 
standing example of co-operative 
educational endeavors above the ele- 
mentary level (which was not in- 
cluded in this survey). Strong cd- 
operation was noted “across the 
board” in every question between the 
Wisconsin and Missouri synods 
(with approximately even participa- 
tion), the Slovak Church also taking 
a meaningful part, including board 


membership. A much smaller inter- 
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registered among the 
other seven schools, all of which had 
their governing boards composed of 
members from one synod only (Wis- 
consin or Missouri, whichever held 


the majority) . 


action was 


Five Synodical Schools Show 
Noteworthy Interaction 


Four synodically-owned schools 
reported considerable interaction 
among their student bodies. These 
were Bethany in Mankato, Minn. 
(Norwegian Church), Concordia 
Seminary in Springfield, Ill. (Mis- 
souri Synod), Michigan Lutheran 
Seminary in Saginaw, Mich., and 
Northwestern College in Watertown, 
Wis. (both Wisconsin Synod). Mis- 


Bethesda 
Lutheran 
Home, 
Watertown, 
Wisconsin 


Bethesda 
Lutheran 
Home, 


Watertown, 
Wisconsin 


souri Synod’s St. Louis seminary also 
showed noteworthy interaction, pri- 
marily among its professional staff 
(see note + accompanying the statis- 
tical compilation table) . 


Some Matters of Judgment 


We asked for some information 
beyond statistical data and invited 
comments in general. Perhaps we 
can share some of the thinking of 
the administrators who wrote to us. 


Co-operation Good — Suggests 
Extension of Survey 


Of the six hospitals which regis- 
tered no Synodical Conference in- 
teraction, three volunteered that they 
were cosponsors with local ALC, 


a 


sna tnieane-meetneinas rermeronssecgggranen sth 


4 
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ULC, or Augustana churches. One 

of these made the following sugges- 

tion: 
Sometime I would like to see a 
paper done on the same topic of 
the implications of joint projects on 
intersynodical relationships. I be- 
lieve that the Joint Health and 
Welfare Agencies have contributed 
mightily to better relationships 
among the Lutheran church bodies 
in America. 


Friction Evident Sometimes 


On the other hand, another letter 
_ accompanying a survey questionnaire 
reporting extra-Synodical Conference 
Lutheran co-operation stated: “My 
feeling on mixed synods in making 
up a hospital board is not good. The 
friction among them is not good in 
the board meetings.” 

In general the co-operation (where 
existing) among the Synodical Con- 
ference Lutherans appeared good 
and wholesome from the survey. 


Synodical Conference Dissolution 
Would Affect Many, Badly Hurt 
a Few 

We asked what effect a dissolu- 
tion of the Synodical Conference 
would have on each institution. 

Most replied the effect would be 
negligible. Many, however, pointed 
to such possible results as “bad feel- 
ings, to say the least. Lawsuits for 
division of funds possible, but not 
likely.” “Structure, administration, 
service to clients would be harmed.” 
“Chapel services, pastoral care, reli- 
gious instruction, and our financial 
support would suffer and be al- 
tered.” “Emotional and family prob- 


lems for some faculty members 
would result.” All in all, financial 
support and enrollment were the 
factors most often mentioned as 
likely to be affected by a dissolution. 
Certainly many would feel the effects 
in varying degrees. A few institu- 
tions, perhaps half a dozen (includ- 
ing some of the larger ones), would 
be very heavily affected, perhaps dis- 
solved or seriously curtailed in their 
work. ; 


Effect of Synodical Conference 
on Instiutions Indirect, 
but Substantial 


Benefits and influence from the 
Synodical Conference have been 
almost entirely secondary, not direct. 
But these secondary benefits have 
been substantial. | Endorsement, 
training of workers, a nationwide 
forum and workshops provided by 
the Associated Lutheran Charities 
(an independent agency within the 
Syncdical Conference constituency) , 
financial and staff assistance from 
members of Synodical Conference 
synods other than the one operating 
an institution have all been of benefit 
to some of the institutions and agen- 
cies surveyed. In a few instances the 
frictions that result from different 
synods with different viewpoints rep- 
resented on some issues have been 
in evidence. Some institutions owe 
their very existence to the fellowship 
resulting from the Synodical Confer- 
ence. Many others owe expanded 
facilities, service, staff, and other 
similar factors (though their exist- 
ence does not depend on it) to the 
same cause. 
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Effect of Institutions on Synodical 
Conference Also Indirect 
on Institutions Indirect, 


No direct influence on the Synod- 


ical Conference itself was recorded. — 


However, a few influences on Synod- 
ical Conference relations were cited. 
They range from whole synods send- 
ing their students to the seminaries 
of other synods for training, to pro- 
viding officers of the Synodical Con- 
ference, to fostering a better spirit 
between the various synods in general 
as well as locally, to being important 
enough ventures and with enough 
good will involved to be mentioned 
specifically and with kindly and lov- 
ing concern in a resolution of one 
synod to suspend fraternal relations 
with another. 

“Fostering a better spirit” is, of 
course, to a vety great extent in the 
area of intangibles. It is very difh- 
cult to measure. The foregoing 
would seem to indicate that, however 
hard it is to measure, there has been 
that effect, and the amount of it 
present today is certainly consider- 
able and meaningful, especially in 
some areas of our country. 


No Negative Influence Recorded 


It is noteworthy that no institu- 
tion felt any hindering of relations 
as an over-all result of the contacts 
made at or because of the institution. 
One with considerable interaction 
commented that sharp differences of 
opinion were evident from time to 
time. A marginal-contact institution 
noted some “ ‘griping’ from local .. . 
Synod pastors regarding our com- 
munity relationships.” 


37 Per Cent Reported 
“No Effect’? on Relations 


However, 14 of the 38 surveyed, 
a full 37 per cent, felt that while 
there were no real negative effects 
their existence had on intersynodical 
relations in the Synodical Confer- 
ence churches of their locale, neither 
were there apparently any particular 
positive effects locally or nationally. 
This figure, of ocurse, includes a 
number of institutions where inter- 
action is at a bare minimum (e. g., 
one student in the student body or 
one patient), and any other answer 
would be suspect. But although all 
of these fourteen are significantly 
among those with smaller percent- 
ages of interaction, they include in- 
stitutions with governing associations 
made up of congregations from more 
than one synod and some with pro- 
fessional staff members from more 
than one synod. 


63 Per Cent Reported “Relations 
Improved” by Contacts at 
Institution 


On the other hand, 24 institu- 
tions, or 63 per cent of the total 
showing some interaction, felt that 
intersynodical relations were being 
helped at or because of their insti- 
tution — obviously in varying de- 
grees and on different levels from 
institution to institution. This would 
seem to be a meaningful figure par- 
ticularly in view of the apparent 
cold honesty of the 37 per cent which 
noted no noticeable effect in spite of 
what their personal hopes may have 
been for their institutions’ influence 
and the fact that no one would chal- 
lenge any answer they would give. 
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Summary Conclusions 


We stated the aim of the survey 
was “to establish the amount of in- 
tersynodical contact and co-operation 
existing in or because of the health 
and welfare and educational institu- 
tions and agencies not officially spon- 
sored by the Synodical Conference 
and to attempt to evaluate its im- 
pact on the Synodical Conference.” 

Since the returns on the survey 
were not complete, of course, few 
hard and fast figures can be ad- 
vanced. However, the 60-per-cent- 
over-all response indicates not only 
the very fine co-operation on the part 
of the administrators but also makes 
our positive figures and percentages 
at least 60 per cent of the actual 
over-all figure. The margin of error 
is, of course, much higher (27-per- 
cent returns) for the hospitals and 
much lower for the others (see 
table). With personal knowledge of 
interaction at some of the institu- 
tions which did not respond (e. g., 
Thiensville and Valparaiso) and the 
likelihood of interaction at a number 
of others (e.g., Milwaukee, New 
Ulm, and River Forest), the author 
feels that the figures arrived at are 
much closer to the total actual fig- 
utes than the minimum 60 per cent 
we can prove and must abide by. 


Results Positive 


At any rate, in a sentence we feel 
the survey answered its purpose and 
proved conclusively that a consider- 
able amount of interaction is taking 
place at and because of the institu- 
tions cited and that the interaction 
has a meaningful positive influence 


cn the relations between the synods. 
Some statistics on this are now avail- 
able for future historians to utilize, 
compare, and trace developments. 


A Study of Why Potential Not 
Reached 


In general the potential for inter- 
action and influence seems to be far 
beyond the results reported. Reasons 
for this would vary and go far be- 
yond the scope of this study. Per- 
haps capable people should pursue 
this further study in each individual 
locale before specific suggestions ap- 
pear in print. 


Other Suggested Projects 


A Lutheran Hospital chaplain sug- 
gested that all-Lutheran (beyond 
Synodical Conference only — to 
which this survey was limited) co- 
operation in health and welfare work 
and its influence be surveyed. 

A Lutheran educator commented 
and suggested the following: 


Your questionnaire is helpful, but 
after answering it I feel that there 
is a large area untouched, e. g., con- 
gregational transfers. Someone esti- 
mated that our Synod has trans- 
ferred almost as many souls to con- 
stituent synods as we have on our 
books. 


The author of this article agrees 
with both of the opinions above and 
would add the related areas of con- 
tact within the Synodical Conference 


(or all of American Lutheranism) 


made in the Armed Forces (includ- 
ing chaplains, service centers, contact 
pastors, VA work) and in our col- 
lege and university student work — 
throughout the country. 
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STATISTICAL COMPILATION OF SURVEY RESULTS 


I II III IV hips (V by synods) 
’ f Children- High Synodical 

Questionnaires Totals Hospitals Aged Special Schools Schools (Mo-Wi-Nor) 
Sent Puls 33 42 4 19 20 (14-5-1) 
Received ~ 70 9 30 4 15 12 ( 8-3-1) 
% of return 60% 27% 2% 100% 799% 60% (57-60-100%) 
1. Is there interaction at your institution? 

Yes 38 3 15 3 8 9 (5-3-1) 

No 32 6 15 il i 3 (3-0-0) 


(“No” answers to Question 1 are not, of course, included in any of the following 
questions or tabulations.) 


2, Is there interaction on your professional staff? - 


Yes 15 * 6 1 4 4; (3-0-1) 
No 19 * 7 2 4 5 


3. Is there interaction on your nonprofessional staff? 


Yes 14 * 6 2 3 3 (1-1-1) 
No 17 # 7 1 5 4 (2-2-0) 
4, Is there much interaction among your patients or student body? 
Much ¢ 9 * 3 1 1 4 (1-2-1) 
Less 21 1§ 8 2 6 4 (3-1-0) 
None 1 ie * 0 1 4 (1-0-0) 
5. Is there much interaction among your supporting membership? 
Much ¢ 8 1 3) 1 1 0 
Less 8 1 3 0 4 0 
None 21 i ii 2 3 9 
6. Is there much interaction on your governing board? 
Much ¢ 8 1 5 1 1 0 
Less 2 1 1 0 0 0 
None 27 - 9 2 7 9 
7. Is there much interaction among your auxiliary membership? 
Muchit 9 1 5 1 1 1 (0-1-0) 
Less 8 * 2 1 2 2 (1-0-1) 
' None 13 * 4 1 2 6 (4-2-0) 
8. Would a dissolution of the Synodical Conference affect your institution? 
Ves 13 Bes 1 2 5 (2-2-1) 
No 23 2 9 z 6 4 (3-1-0) 
9. Has the Synodical Conference itself ever influenced or benefited your institution? 
Yes 10 * 4 1 2 3 (2-0-1) 
No 26 z 10 2 6 6 (3-3-0) 
10. Has your institution ever had direct influence on Synodical Conference? 
Ves 7 0 ee at 0 3 (1-1-1) 
No Poy 3 10 2 6 6 (4-2-0) 
11. How do the contacts made in your institution affect local Synodical Conference relations? 
Help 24 3 10 1 4 6 (3-2-1) 
Hinder 0 0 0 0 0 


No effect 14 0 5 2 : 3 (2-1-0) 
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* Indicates that no answers were given for the question by one or more. Therefore it may be 


true for some of the groups involved, but no incidence of it was reported by them. “O” is 
used when all reports answered the item indefinitely with no indication made for the an- 
swer thus marked. 


All staffs were reported with 100-per-cent membership in the synod that owns the school. 
However, four schools (the Norwegian school, the two Missouri Synod seminaries, and one 
Missouri preparatory school) reported that present faculty members had previously been 
members of other Synodical Conference synods. It is felt, therefore, that intersynodical 
interaction is taking place on the staff of these four schools. At the Missouri Synod schools 
eight men are involved: three from the Norwegian Synod (one at each school), one Slovak 
Church man, and four former Wisconsin Synod members (three at one seminary). At the 
Norwegian school: “Several came from Missouri and Wisconsin.” 


t The actual questions were worded differently from those above. Actual numbers from each 
of the synods were asked for and teceived for each question. “Much” was arbitrarily set 
after compiling the results to indicate that ten per cent or more of the members of the 
group in question belong to synods of the Synodical Conference other than the synod that 
predominates at the institution. “Less” means under ten per cent, but some reported. 


One hospital reported the following affiliation of its student nurses: Missouri 155, Wis- 
consin 1, Other 4. Otherwise Questions 2, 3, and 4 generally were unanswered by the 
hospitals because of lack of records on these items. 


Institute Accolades 


“I remember the modest begin- 
ning 30 years ago—and the years 
of struggle during the depression 
days. 

“TI am happy to know that Con- 
cordia Historical Institute not only 
weathered the storm but managed, 
with God’s help, to grow and de- 
velop into a service institution of 
which our Synod may justly feel 
proud. 

“May the Institute enjoy not 
only continued existence but in- 
creased opportunity for helping to 
preserve the glorious heritage of our 
church.” 

Pastor T. A. WEINHOLD 
former President 


Western District 
“A person marvels at the fine 


work which the Institute has ac- 
complished throughout these years. 


It is indeed encouraging to note 
that it stands in the forefront of 
denominational historical archives 
and libraries. 


“May the good Lord graciously 
continue to bless the work which is 
being done. As the psalmist of old 
reminds God’s people of the ‘days 
of old,’ so the work of the Histori- 
cal Institute will remind us anew of 
the great things which God did for 
our beloved church throughout the 
years through our fathers. We have 
much reason to praise and thank 
Him for His divine benedictions. 

“May the good heavenly Father 
continue to bless the work in the 
future as He has in the past.” 


Dr. JoHN W. BEHNKEN 
President 


The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod 


CT 
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The Early Years of Carl Manthey-Zorn 


By HANS ZORN 
(Continued) — 


— Inner Conflicts 

A white-haired old minister from 
a neighboring place came to Meck- 
lenburg to hold divine services on 
Sunday afternoons, but Carl never 
attended. Then Madame von H. 
said to him he ought to give this 
good old little man some attention, 
which he then did. He attended the 
next church service, where a few old 
women and the family of Sir von H. 
were the only ones present. The 
next day he rode the horse to this 
Pastor D. in N. and found his fam- 
ily to be good company. In the 
evening, as the two men sat together 
smoking, the pastor surprisingly in- 
quired about the instructions Carl 
gave to the children, and Carl an- 
sweted at length. Then the good 
old man laid his hand on Carl’s arm 
and said: “Herr Kandidat, if that 
really is what you teach them, and 
if you continue in this way, you are 
bringing on your own eternal de- 
struction, and you will draw others 
into the same evil.” Carl was thun- 
derstruck. Presently he got up and 
said: “Pastor, those are your opin- 
ions. Now, please, have the servant 
bring out my horse. I must leave.” 
The pastor kept his friendly ways, 
but did as Carl said. 


Soon thereafter a notice came 
from the military headquarters of 
the Bavarian Palatinate telling Carl 
to report for service. He was in- 
formed that if he could bring writ- 
ten information that he had been 


preaching he could be excused from 
military service. Carl immediately 
wrote out a sermon. For its text he 
used the story of the tribute money. 
He says the sermon was downright 
nonsense. But he memorized it and 
applied to that neighboring pastor 


‘for permission to recite that sermon 


from his pulpit. The pastor was 
very obliging. Again they sat to- 
gether on the sofa and spoke about 
various things, so that Carl felt 
perfectly at ease. Then the pastor 
again laid his hand on Carl’s arm 
and said: “Herr Kandidat, do you 
remember what I said to you re- 
cently?” Yes, he remembered; but 
that was all he said. Then at home, 
in L., he recited the sermon in an 
empty church, and Pastor D. gave 
him the certificate of having 
preached. Now Carl reported for 
military service. At his request he 
was allowed to report in Erlangen. 
He visited his mother and the 
Burschenschaft, where they made 
fun of the silk hat he wore accord- 
ing to requirements. He was ex- 
cused from military service on ac- 
count of the wound in his skull, 
which still prevented him from 
wearing a helmet. 


Back home in L., Carl’s social 
position definitely grew stronger. 
It was not at all embarrassing to 
him to move among people of the 
nobility. His time was much in 
demand for social affairs of all sort. 
But just in this there suddenly came 
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a crisis. A famous guest appeared, 
a man of real accomplishment. Carl 
entered the room in good spirits and 
made his bow, suspecting nothing. 
Contrary to his expectation he was 
not introduced. The visitor spoke 
kindly to Carl, but Carl did not 
reply. Sir von H. said: “Mr. Zorn, 
the Herr Baron von M. spoke to 
you.” He replied: “I do not have 


the honor to know the Herr Baron.” 


Then he left the room. He went up 
to his own room, put on his hat and 
went to the stable, had his horse sad- 
dled, and raced to the house of old 
Pastor D. and tell him about it. The 
pastor laughed and said: “You must 
bear in mind that in Mecklenburg 
the tutor in the house of a nobleman 
is merely the chief servant of the 
household, and such a person is not 
introduced.” Carl then blurted out: 
“If that is the case, then they should 
make tutors out of their chief serv- 
ants.” And he turned to leave the 
house at once. “Not so fast!” said 
the pastor, “First we must have 
supper.” So Carl remained. The 
pastor advised Carl to fit himself 
into circumstances as they were, but 
this was far from Carl’s thinking. 
Back home he found that the visitor 
had left, and the von H.’s were 
alone in the study. He told them 
that he had gone to the pastor and 
had talked with him about the affair 
with the Baron von M. He had 
been told, he said, that in Mecklen- 
burg the tutor is only the servant of 
the family and is not introduced. He 
declared that he had no intention to 
accept such a position and therefore 
asked for his release. He would 


now go upstairs and pack his things. 
Sir von H. made no reply. Madame 
von H., however, spoke up. “Hubby 
dear, did you forget to introduce 
Mr. Zorn? O Mz. Zorn, you must 
excuse that. Hubby is so forgetful. 
If that ever happens again, you must 
tell me about it, and I will tend to 
the introduction. Why, Mr. Zorn, 
you have worked yourself into such 
a fit! Don’t you see that it was all 
an oversight?” So Carl calmed 
down. 

Before long other incidents were 
just about as ridiculous. He be- 
came the topic of general conversa- 
tion. People spoke of his good 
family connections, said that his 
present employment was only tem- 
porary, necessitated by too gay a 
life at the university, etc. When the 
next visitor came, he was elaborately 
introduced and was asked to lead a 
lady of the nobility into the dining 
room. 

There was a similar occasion, but 
ruder, when Carl visited at the house 
of the man who held the lease on 
the great estate of the Grand Duke. 
A young man there loudly pro- 


claimed that a tutor, a Hauslehrer, 


had no business to occupy the at- 
tention of ladies in the presence of 
people of higher position. Carl im- 
mediately challenged this fellow, 
who became fearful and promptly 
begged pardon. But Carl said to 
the man of the house that either 
this young man “of higher position” 
would have to leave the house or he 
would go. The leaseholder promptly 
said to that young man that he 
could not tolerate to have his guests 
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insulted, and he must leave. He 
left. 

Carl reported in his diary that he 
felt like a rooster who loudly crowed 
in his chickenyard. In fact he could 


easily get other employment. Other 


places were offered to him. But 
after all, he clearly saw the disgrace 
of it all. He called himself a ver- 
bummelter Mensch, a fellow who 
had wasted his life. What was to 
become of him? Should he remain 
a tutor forever? Fie upon the very 
idea! What then? Become a theo- 
logian? Why so? He believed 
nothing, and he had wasted, inten- 
tionally thrown away all real ad- 
vancement. So what? He had no 
means to create opportunities. He 
was eating the husks. He was com- 
pletely at a loss. What indeed shall 
he do? It would not occur to him 
to say: I will arise and go to my 
Father. Could he possibly get 
farther down? 


The Crisis 


The crucial event in the life of 
Carl Manthey-Zorn, as told by him- 
self, is translated from his pre- 
sentation in the first chapter of the 
second part of his Groszvaters 


Jugenderinnerungen: 
God 
Surely, honored reader, you 


understand that this is strictly the 
continuation of the first part of this 
publication, bearing the title 
“Downward.” 

I no longer recall exactly when 


this happened. It was one evening 
after I had been in L. for a con- 


siderable number of months. As 
usual, at the end of the day I went 
to my room to go to bed. I did not 
anticipate or suspect anything, least 
of all what now occurred. 

For — God came to me. 


Do you consider this an extrava- 
gant statement? Do you think I 
am eccentric? Surely, you can come 


Carl Manthey-Zorn 
March 18, 1846 


to someone. What you can do God 
can do. 

God came to me. 

No, I did not have a vision, there 
was no apparition. But suddenly I 
became restless, altogether restless. 
A terrible fear came upon me. This 
was not about my earthly, material 
future, as on former occasions. Such 
thoughts completely receded, they 
were entirely absorbed by this fear 
of God. With a terror I cannot ex- 
plain or describe I feared God, His 
wrath, His judgment. I knew, with 
fearful clearness I knew that in the 
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presence of God and His judgment 
I could not stand, I knew that I 
would not stand in my former 
Burschenschaft-glory, with my ac- 
cursed wastefulness in which I had 
thrown away at least two years of 
my life. My entire being and doing 
and existence out and out had been 
entirely vain and good for nothing; 
I knew very definitely that I was an 
abomination to God. And I was an 
abomination to myself, a great and 
terrible abomination. There was no 
thought of going to bed now. All 
night long I ran about in my room 
in desperate fear and pain. Physical 
pain could not be compared with 
this. I knew that I was in the hand 
of God, and that this hand was an 
angry and accusing hand. I began 
to cry: God, have mercy upon me! 
I kept repeating this cry. But there 
was no comfort. 

Then I had thoughts of Christ. 
I recalled what my mother had 
taught me about Christ. But Christ? 
Christ was foolishness to me. Not 
a foolishness that I despised, but 
foolishness none the less. I speak 
as I thought then. Foolishness! To 
think: three persons in God, and 
one of these three persons became 
man upon this little earth? Non- 
sense! I could not believe such a 
thing. Why, this was entirely un- 
acceptable! But what IF it could be 
so? Impossible! It could not be. 
“God, be merciful to me! Great 
God, be great and merciful! Do 
not condemn me, as truly I deserve. 
Be great, O God, and have mercy 
upon me!” 


A fainting spell threatened, and 


I went to bed. And I actually slum- 
bered a bit. 


In the daytime all this was gone 


as if it had been flooded away. I 


was tired, of course, and exhausted. 
But otherwise I was my former self. 
Oh, yes, I recalled what had hap- 
pened to me, but I came to the 
point where I shook it off, belittled 
it, smiled about it, considered it a 
nervous excitement. I thought that 
this is what comes of those natural 
thoughts about what might become 
of me socially. And I thought, that 
will all take care of itself. But as 
soon as I returned to my room in 
the evening, there again came GOD. 
Indeed this is the correct term to 
use. This thing became unbearable. 
I got out my horse and went to the 
old pastor [D. in N.]}. As usual, 
I was received politely and kindly. 
For a while I did not know just 
how I should present my affair. 
I stammered something about feel- 
ing unhappy, etc. But when I found 
my speech, I confessed and related 
it all, much, more fully than I did 
here. 

The pastor said very little when 
I had finished. He said: “You must 
go to Christ. He is the only 
Helper.” Of course, that was what 
I had expected. And in deep de- 
pression I explained that I could 
not possibly believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth was a Christ in the 
pastor’s sense. The pastor replied: 
“But you wish to believe it. You 
wish ever so eagerly that it were so. 
Isn’t that true?” I could not give a 
right answer to that; at least I do 
not recall that I replied to that. 
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The pastor continued: “Christ has 
you right now, only you do not 
know it. You must seek to know 
Jesus, the Christ.” Hopelessly I 
asked him how I was to do this. He 
said: “You must get acquainted 
with Him by reading the four 
Gospels. Read them, always with 
the desire to learn to know Jesus, 
with the prayer: O God, teach me 
to know Jesus! Will you do this? 
There is no other help for you.” I 
said I would try to do this. 

This was all the pastor said. I 
was disappointed. I was dissatisfied. 
But this was all he said. He did 
not press me with attempts to con- 
vert me. He did not at all pray 
with me. Today I see clearly how 
wise he was. If he had pressed me, 
if he had said a prayer, perhaps 
even a prayer to Jesus, that would 
have repelled me terribly. He kept 
me there quite a while, and we 
spoke of a multitude of things, and 
he made me stay for a supper. Then 
he let me go. And his last words 
were: “Read the Gospels!” 

I did this. Every evening. Every 
night. I bought a Bible now, some- 
thing I, the theologian, had never 
had! I laid this on a table, and I 
knelt down before it and read. 
And always I prayed: “O God, 
let me know the truth!” Shall I say 
that then I felt comforted? I can- 
not say that. Jesus Christ was and 
remained foolishness to me, and 
often He was to me a great offense. 
But one thing I can say: God was 
not that great terror while I read. 
And Jesus of whom I read became 
very desirable to me. But to be- 


lieve in Him, to believe that He was 
the Son of God and my Redeemer, 
that seemed impossible to me. But 
it was a powerful drawing that drew 
me to the Gospels ever again. I was 
impatient for the evening, for the 
night to come when I would be 
alone in my room with the Gospels. 

I also saw the pastor again — he 
never asked me for it—and told 


him that according to his instruc- 


tions I read, and eagerly read, but 
that I saw no benefit. He merely re- 
plied: “Just continue, continue!” 
And I continued. 

Physically I became run down 
considerably. I had many fainting 
spells. My weight was reduced very 
much. One afternoon, after my in- 
struction of the children, I went up 
to my room to dress for dinner. 
I sat down on my sofa. I was in 
deep depression, in desperation. 
I saw myself in an eternity of divine 
wrath, helpless, witless. The thought 
came to me that now I must give 
up everything. Anger and hatred 
of God came upon me, to think that 
God had made me and all creatures 
unto eternal destruction! Suddenly 
—so help me God, I can only tell 
what happened, though to many it 
may appear unbelievable and fan- 
tastic — it was as if scales fell from 
my eyes and fetters from my heart, 
suddenly I knew that Jesus is my 
Savior. I knew Jesus in His divine 
Savior-glory. I believed in Him, be- 
lieved that He is my, my, my 
Savior. I ridiculed my reasoning 
and all seeming impossibilities. Des- 
pite them all He is the Lord of 
Glory, the Savior of sinners. With 
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a loud cry I leaped up, leaped on 
the table, threw down chairs, and 
praised God. I wanted to sing songs 
of praise, hymns, but poor me, I 
knew none. So I cried out some 
secular melodies. At last the hymn 
verse of my confirmation came back 
to me: “Now I have found the firm 
foundation.” 

After dinner I galloped to the old 
pastor in great glee, to tell him. I, 
of course, thought that all diff- 
culties were over now. The pastor 
smiled kindly and sympathetically, 
_ but he said: “Keep on reading the 
Gospels! The flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit!” But that was a good 
evening I had with the pastor. I 
asked him whether there were not 
some other books he wanted me to 
read. At first he did not want to 
enter on that subject. Finally he 
said: “You might read Louis 
Harms’s Gospel sermons. But prin- 
cipally and above all else read the 
Gospels. And then the Epistles, and 
then the Old Testament. You have 
more than enough in your Bible, 
without other books. But you might 
read Harms’s Gospel sermons.” 


And so I read the Gospels over 
and over again, I cannot describe 
how things now were. There was a 
new light of glory in it all. And 
oh, the Gospel of St. John! I also 
read the Epistles. I always under- 
scored everything that took my 
attention. But all things took my 
attention, so much that my Bible 
was brimful of pencil marks, so 
much that I had to buy a new Bible. 
And I sent for a copy of Harms’ 
Gospel sermons. That book, too, 
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became fully underscored and 
smeared up. Indeed, “we have a 
more sure Word of Prophecy, 
whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in 
a dark place, until the day dawn 
and the day star arise in your 
hearts.” 

How lovely shines the Morning 
Star! 

The nations see and hail afar 

The Light in Judah shining. 

Thou David’s Son of Judah’s race, 

My Bridegroom and my King of 

Grace, 

For Thee my heart is pane 

Lowly, holy, : 

Great and glorious, 

Thou victorious 

Prince of graces, 

Filling all the heavenly places. 


Oh, highest joy by mortals won, 

True Son of God and Mary’s Son, 

Thou high-born King of ages! 

Thou art my heart’s most beauteous 
Flower, 

And Thy blest Gospel’s saving power 

My raptured soul engages. 

Thou mine, I Thine; 

Sing hosanna! 

Heavenly manna 

Tasting, eating 

Whilst Thy love in songs repeating. 


Today, after long years of sober- 
ing experiences, experiences -that 
often were very sad, today I will say 
what I think of my experiences of 
that day. It was not wild emotion- 
alism. I was never disposed toward 
wild emotionalism, nor am I that 
today. I wanted facts, and certainty 
based on facts. It was a matter of 
life and death to me, of heaven and 
hell. It was the power of the Word 
of God, of Holy Writ, of Jesus’ 
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Word, that overcame me. I saw 
Jesus in the Gospels, Jesus, against 


whom all my sense of reason rebelled, 


and He overpowered my reason and 
made me captive in obedience to 
Him. Jesus the Incomprehensible 
shone upon me in the Gospels, and I 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, and I 
believed in Him even though I could 
not comprehend Him, and even 
though my reason, my flesh, my old 
Adam grumbled and snarled. Even 
today my reason, my flesh, my Old 
Adam grumbles and snarls against 
faith in Jesus, no less than it did even 
then, rather more than then. Even to- 
day Jesus is incomprehensible to me. 
But still today Jesus stands before 
me in divine Savior-glory, and I be- 
lieve in Him. I believe in Him 
though my flesh rises against Him 
- with thousand argumentations. The 
fact that when I was in deepest des- 
pair and in rebellion, in desperate 
hate against God, the fact that just 
then I had this sudden experience, 
this sudden illumination, this I con- 
sider — what shall I call it? — this 
was a sweetness that God bestowed 
upon me because He thought that 
I, miserable worm that I am, had 
need of it. I never again had such 
an experience. God treated me like 
a mother treats a badly frightened 
child. Older children and men are 
not treated that way. Even not by 
God. But it was God, God alone, 
who stopped my downward course, 
who stood in the way against me 
and turned me and led me in the 


opposite direction. Indeed, it was 
God. . 


Of course, I still was very ig- 
norant in divine and spiritual mat- 
ters, in the revealed truth of God. 
I leaned toward all kinds of errors. 
For instance, I recall that in those 
days I wondered how Christ was 
both God and man. My thought 
was: The Son, who with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit is the one and 
incomprehensible and all-filling God, 
He in Jesus became man in a part 
of His always complete being, but 
that outside of Jesus He still is the 
immeasurable God. This appealed 
to me. But then I thought that in 
that case there are two Sons of God, 
one in and one outside of Jesus; 
this will not do. Then I said: “Lord 
Jesus, true God and man, I can- 
not comprehend Thee; but I be- 
lieve in Thee, Lord Jesus!” And I 
tore up the sheets of paper on which 
I had written these thoughts. Two 
things, however, I did have despite 
all uncertainties and all errors: I 
stood in the very center of the 
divine truth, in the certainty that 
I have the forgiveness of sins only 
by grace for Christ’s sake, because 
of the satisfaction which Jesus pro- 
vided for me. This is the first of 
those two things. Now the other: 
I believed that the Bible is the 
Word of God. For the Bible had 
shown me Jesus, had brought Jesus 
to me, and all this it does con- 
tinually. And the Bible which did 
this SAID CONCERNING IT- 
SELF THAT IT IS THE WORD 
OF GOD. God was in the Bible, 
and God operated by means of the 
Bible. So the Bible can nevermore 
say the untruth about itself. 
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How to Celebrate a Church Anniversary 
By WALTER C. DAIB 


This brief article will detail some 
of the significant events in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the 90th 
anniversary of the founding of 
St. Jacobus Ev. Lutheran Church of 
Woodside, N. Y. 


The anniversary committee which 
met to consider the observance of 
this anniversary was convinced that 
this milestone was not significant 
enough for a major effort, but it felt 
that the 90th anniversary could well 
be used as a preparation for the 
centenary of the congregation. For 
that reason one of the major em- 
phases of the observance was the 
gathering and publication of source 
material which could later be used 
to write a history of the congrega- 
tion for the 100th anniversary. This 
was done in form of a mimeo- 
graphed booklet containing an Eng- 
lish translation of the important 
parts of the German minutes of the 
first years, together with translations 
of extracts from other historical 
sources pertaining to the history of 
the congregation, such as the records 
of installations of its pastors from 
Der Lutheraner. Incidentally, copies 


of this booklet were sent not only 


to the Concordia Historical Institute 
but also to the Long Island Histor- 
ical Society. Copies of this booklet 
are still available for those interested. 


Minute Books 


While working with the first 
minute book and the first book of 


church records, we realized that 


something would have to be done 
about preserving these records. The 
paper was becoming brittle, and the 
binding of the books was loose. The 
ink was also fading on the earlier 
pages. The anniversary committee 
brought this to the attention of the 
congregation, with the recommenda- 
tion that the microfilming of the 
church records be made an anniver- 
saty project. The congregation 
agreed to permit an appeal to be 
made at the anniversary service for 
a memorial or memorials to cover 
the cost of this project. Not long 
after the appeal was made, the cost 
was covered by gifts from one 
family. 

It was decided that the committee, 
before proceeding with the micro- 
filming, ought to make the records 
of births, confirmations, marriages, 
and deaths more immediately avail- 
able. A system of card index records 
was prepared by the church secre- 
tary. The German script of the old 
records presented an obstacle to her, 
since she was unable to read it. An 
invalid lady in the congregation was 
found who showed great interest in 
transcribing these records into Latin 
letters. From these the church secre- 
tary could prepare her index cards. 


Microfilm Copies 


As soon as this project was com- 
pleted the committee was ready to 
embark upon the microfilming proj- 
ect. The six books containing the 
minutes of the congregation from 
1867 to 1950 were photographed on 
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one roll of microfilm, and the seven 

books containing the record of bap- 
tisms, confirmations, marriages, and 
deaths were photographed on the 
second roll of film. These negatives 
together with the original documents 
are now stored in the fireproof safe 
of the congregation. 

It was also decided to make two 
copies of positive microfilm of each 
of the two rolls, one to remain in 
possession of the congregation for 
use in the church office, especially 
for checking against the card index 
in making out transcripts of bap- 
tisms, marriages, etc., the other to be 
sent to Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute for its archives. 


In order to complete the project, 
we decided to purchase a microfilm 
projector which would enable au- 
thorized persons to read the positives 
conveniently. 


The Cost 


The cost of the whole project was 
not at all exorbitant and well within 
the financial limits of a congregation 
not too richly endowed. The total 
cost of about $225 comprises the 
following items: 

Microfilming 13 church books 
(about 2,000 pages with about 


1,000 exposures) $ 60.00 
Two positive rolls for the con- 
gregation’s use 15.00 
Two positive rolls for the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute ar- 
chives é 15.00 
One microfilm projector 135.00 


TOTAL $225.00 


We share your hope that a record 
of our experience in this anniversary 


project “will serve the purpose of 
suggesting similar action on the part 
of other congregations.” 


Woodside, N. Y. 


Miss Helen Woodruff, office secretary at 


Concordia Historical Institute, uses the 


microfilm reader 


GROUP DYNAMICS IN EVANGE- 
LISM. By Paul M. Miller. Scottdale, Pa.: 
1958. 188 pages. Cloth. $3.50. In the open- 
ing chapter the author states: “There is 
already a rich and varied literature on the 
subject of evangelism and a fresh and grow- 
ing body of research findings relating to group 
dynamics. This study is an effort to relate the 
two, to see what the researchers in group 
dynamics have found that might enable the 
church to use the power of her group life to 
win men to Jesus Christ.” Certainly this 
book is not the last word in evangelism, 
neither does it claim this distinction for it- 
self. We feel, however, that it does suggest 
to various groups within the church how 
they can more effectively draw people to 
Christ. We recommend its use. 


Louis C. MEYER 
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Editorial Notes 


One of the major activities of the 
Institute and its director is to serve 
others in their research. Hundreds 
of individuals, congregations, and 
groups are thus being served an- 
nually. Wherever it is possible, we 
encourage a researcher to use our 
facilities in the building. A good 
percentage of the groups soliciting 
information from our archives and 
library naturally are congregations 
in the process of preparing a history 
of their organization. Recently we 
had an opportunity to compile bio- 
graphical sketches of the early pas- 
tors of one of our congregations in 
Canada. Unfortunately the congre- 
gation had little more than a refer- 
ence to the names of these early men. 


Photographs also were not available. 
The result? Another letter of in- 
quiry. 

We answered it to the best of our 
knowledge and on a basis of infor- 
“mation available. In addition, we 
were also in a position to furnish the 
congregation with photographs of 
the men. Because of the encourag- 
ing letter sent by the chairman of 
the historical committee, we wish to 
share the partial contents with you. 

Once again it is my privilege to 

express thanks and appreciation on 

behalf of the historical committee 

... for your assistance and interest 

in our anniversary booklet. We are 

particularly pleased with the photos 
of our early pastors .... I might 
add that many of our members ex- 
pressed amazement upon learning 
that these photos and other infor- 
mation were readily available from 


St. Louis. 


We stand ready to assist all our 
congregations in a similar capacity 
whenever they have need for our 
services. If in doubt, ask. 

* * * ARS. 

“Jacob Leist, Pioneer Pastor and 
Synod President” is the title of an 
article by Willard D. Allbeck in 
the Wittenberg Bulletin, LV (May 
1958), 1—5. The Bulletin is pub- 
lished by Wittenberg College of 
Springfield, Ohio; the May 1958 
issue is the “Hamma Digest Num- 
ber.” Dr. Allbeck is professor of 
historical theology at Wittenberg. 
The article tells about Jacob Leist 
(1788—1870), who was one of the 
earliest Lutheran pastors in Ohio, 
serving his entire lifetime in the area 
between Circleville and Lancaster. 
He was one of the pastors who or- 
ganized the Joint Synod of Ohio in 
1818, a leader in the establishment 
of the seminary of this synod, and 
he presided at the meeting of the 
English District of the Joint Synod 
of Ohio at its first convention in 


1857. C: Seo 


URBAN CHURCH PLANNING. By 
Walter Kloetzli and Arthur Hillman. _Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 186 pages. 
Paper. $2.50. The problem of the urban 
church is with us to stay. We dare not close 
our eyes to it if we are to remain faithful to 
our Gospel commission. The authors of 
Urban Church Planning are recognized au- 
thorities in this field. Rev. Walter Kloetzli is 


‘secretary for Urban Church Planning, Division 


of American Missions, National Lutheran 
Council; Dr. Arthur Hillman, sociologist at 
Roosevelt College, Chicago, is author of many 
books in the field of urban sociology. Those 
who are interested in, or faced with, the 
problem of the urban church will read this 


book with profit. Louis C, Meyer 
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